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SIR JOHN BROOKE, LORD COBHAM, 


HE was created Baron Cobham by Charles I. 
at Oxford in 1645, being then heir-male to 
his cousin the Lord Cobham attainted in 
1604. Like many others of the younger 
members of the Cobham line, very little that 
is definite seems to be known of his early 
career. The date of his knighthood is not 
definitely known, nor are the circumstances 
under which the honour was conferred. 
G. E. C. in his ‘Complete Peerage ’ can fix 
no nearer approximate date than that he 
was knighted ‘‘ before his mother’s death in 
1611/12.” Beyond giving his parentage the 
Peerages are absolutely silent about him 
until he was made one of the Royalist peers 
towards the close of the Civil War. 

The following facts respecting him, 
gathered chiefly from the ‘S.P. Domestic,’ the 
“Acts of the P.C.,’ and the Cecil MSS., 
may be useful as casting light upon some 
portion of his history. He was the second 
of three sons of Sir Henry Brooke, Knt. 
{called also Sir Henry ‘‘ Cobham”’), by 





Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Sutton. His 
father was the fifth son of George, ninth 
Lord Cobham (who died in 1558), was a 
well-known diplomatist under Elizabeth, and 
died 13 Jan., 1591/2. The elder brother 
of Sir John was Sir Calisthenes Brooke, 
who was knighted in 1597, and died s.p. 
in 1611. The precise year of John’s birth 
is not known, but can be fixed very nearly. 
His elder brother, Calisthenes, is stated 
(father’s Inq. p.m.) to have been 19 years 
old at his father’s death; so born about 
1572. This, therefore, places John’s birth 
approximately at about 1574. Very early 
in his career he adopted the military 
profession. In October, 1597, upon intelli- 
gence that Ostend was about to be besieged, 
500 men were ordered to be sent thither, 
and amongst them Sir John Brooke, 
“cousin to Lord Cobham,” who had 
charge of a company of 150 footmen. At 
this date he was already a knight, and in 
the absence of more definite information may 
be suspected to have previously served in 
Ireland with his brother Sir Calisthenes, 
and with him to have received knight- 
hood from the Lord Deputy in the previous 
May. He remained at Ostend till 1598. 
In the year following he went to Munster. 
In 1600/1 he was Colonel of the Middlesex 
Train Bands, and in February of that year 
commanded the guard of the unfortunate 
prisoners confined in the Tower in connexion 
with the Essex Plot. On 16 June, 1607, he 
received a grant of 100/. per year pension 
for life. He sailed for Spain in March, 
1610, but owing to the plague had to land 
in Portugal. In April, 1611, he purchased 
from Lord Dunfermline, Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland, the moiety of his pension, and 
on 21 May received the formal grant of the 
same—200/.—for life. 

He was long interested in foreign com- 
mercial affairs, and was a member of, and 
subscriber to, the Virginia Company. The 
East India Company thought of sending him 
to the East Indies in 1611, but decided to 
send Sir Thomas Roe. He was one of the 
King’s Council for New England, and a 
patentee of lands in Virginia in 1620; and 
was concerned in the patent for making 
hard soap from “ berilia,’’ March, 1624, and 
for making saltpetre, April, 1625. 

He was appointed on the Council of War, 
15 Feb., 1628, and one of the Commissioners 
to compound for lands granted from thé 
Crown since 45 Elizabeth at undervalues, 
12 Feb., 1630; one of twenty-three Commis- 
sioners “‘ to advise on some course for estab- 
lishing the advancement of the plantation 
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| ; P : 
of Virginia,’ 24 May, 1631; one of the| Cobham in 1660? An exhaustive pedigree 


undertakers for draining the Fens, 18 May, 
1634; on the Commission for the reforma- 
tion of the abuses of the drapery of the 
kingdom, 28 Jan., 1639. He was also 
Standard-Bearer to the King in the Scottish 
war, 1639, and on 4 Jan., 1642, was appointed 
Keeper and Captain of the Forts of Holy 
Island and Fern Island, co. Durham, at a 
tee of 80/. a year. 

In Parliament he sat for Gatton in 1614, 
Oxford City 1620-21, Great Bedwin 1625, 
and was returned for Appleby to the Long 
Parliament of November, 1640. He was 
among the members who took the Protesta- 
tion, 3 May, 1641, but otherwise played 
no active part in the proceedings of this 
historic Parliament, being named once only 
on a minor Committee, 18 Dec., 1640. On 
23 Aug., 1642, he was summoned to attend 
the service of the House forthwith; but, 
not obeying, was, on 15 March following, 
formally 
‘** disabled from continuing any longer a member, for 
signing a warrant on 4 March for raising money 
for the King’s service in Lincolnshire,”’ 
and his estate ordered to be sequestered. 
He sat in the King’s anti-Parliament at 
Oxford in January, 1644, but took no part 
in military affairs, probably on account of his 
age. He was created at Oxford. by the King 
Baron Cobham, on 3 Jan., 1644/5—a dignity, 
of course, not recognized by Parliament. 

In September, 1643, upon the death of 
his cousin Sir William Brooke, K.B. (who 
was slain in the Parliament service), he 
became heir-male of Henry, the attainted 
Lord Cobham, and as such succeeded to 
such portion of the estates as by the Act 
of Attainder, 3 James I., was allowed to the 
family. On 30 April, 1646, he petitioned to 
compound, declaring that he “‘ never bore 
arms against the Parliament and had taken 
the National Covenant and negative oath.” 
On 1 June, 1647, his fine was fixed at 1,300/. 
For an interesting debate in the Crom- 
wellian Parliament of 1656 on his title to 
his inheritance and the rival claim of Sir 
William Brooke’s daughters, see ‘ Burton’s 
Diary,’ i. 184-90. In the course of this 
debate Lord Cobham is described as being 
then ‘“‘ 90 years old ’’—an over - statement 
by a few years. For his two wives, see 
G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage.’ He died s.p. on the 
eve of the Restoration, being buried at 
Wakerley, Northants, 20 May, 1660, at 
which date he would be probably 86 or 87 
years of age. 

Can some genealogical correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ say who was heir-male to Lora 





| of the Brookes is still a desideratum, and 


it is likely that some of the younger branches 
left male descendants who continued long 
after the attainder of the peerage. During 
the debate in the Commons in 1656 before 
referred to allusion was made to the will 
of George, ninth Lord Cobham, by which 
he entailed his estates upon his eight sur- 
viving sons in succession and their male 
descendants. Of these sons, the line of 
the eldest failed with Sir William Brooke 
in 1643. John, Lord Cobham, represented 
Sir Henry, the fifth son, but it was stated 
by one speaker that the entail was then “ not 
yet spent, for there were heirs-male living 
of Thomas, the second son.”’ The imperfect 
pedigrees given by the usual authorities 
seem to contradict this. Thomas, second 
(or rather third) son of the ninth lord— 
“my ungracious brother ”’ of the tenth lord— 
who spent many years of his life in piratical 
doings, died about 1578 (Cecil MSS.), leaving, 
it is stated, issue one daughter only, viz., 
Frances, married to Arthur Mills. This, 
however, appears to be not quite accurate, 
inasmuch as the Cecil MSS. name, seemingly. 
another daughter, the wife of a Daniel 
Girton. But no mention is made of a son. 
It is probable that the whole of the male 
descendants of the eight sons of George, 
Lord Cobham, failed in 1660. And to find 
the next heir-male it will be necessary to 
go one generation further back—to the 
sons of Thomas, eighth lord. Of these 
Thomas, second or third son, married a 
niece of Archbishop Cranmer. According 
to the * Visitation of Kent, 1619,’ he had a 
son, Cranmer Brooke, whose son Thomas 
was living when the Visitation was made. 
I cannot help thinking that this is the 
Thomas alluded to in the debate, whose- 
heirs-male then existed. When did the 
Cranmer Brooke line fail ?. Are the Brookes 
of Aspall now heirs-male of the Cobham 
family ? W. D. Pink. 
Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 





AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE 
DATE OF WEBSTER’S ‘ APPIUS AND 
VIRGINIA.’ 

(Concluded from p. 403.) 

To DEAL with the evidence from Hey- 
wood’s writings, there is an interesting 
parallel between Webster’s play and 
Heywoed’s ‘The English Traveller ’ :— 


First Soldier. How goes the day? 
Second Soldier. My stomach hath struck twelve. 
‘Appius and Virginia,’ IV. ii. 
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This joke occurs again in Heywood’s 
play, and in exactly the same form :— 

Wincott. This fellow’s my best clock, 

e still strikes true to dinner. 

Clown. And to supper too, sir; I know not how 
the day yoes with you, but my stomach hath struck 
twelve, I can assure you that. 

‘The English Traveller,’ I. i. 

Heywood was evidently pleased with it, 
for it appears again, with a slight differ- 
ence. in ‘The Late Lancashire Witches’ 
(1634), I. i. :— 

Whetstone. I know not how the day goes with 
you, but for mine own part, my stomach is now 
much upon 12, You know what hour my Uncle 
keeps, and I love ever to be set before the first 
grace, Kc. 

Heywood’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ ed. 
1874, iv. 175. 

In ‘The English Traveller’ the joke is 
carefully “‘led up to”’; in ‘Appius and Vir- 
ginia’ it is introduced abruptly, and not 
particularly appropriately. The inference, 
therefore, is that Webster is borrowing from 
Heywood, rather than Heywood from Web- 
ster. ‘The English Traveller’ was printed 
in 1633, though possibly it may have been 
acted some few years previously, 

I now come to the uncommon words for 
which, I submit, Webster was indebted to 
Heywood. These are confine, dbdure, novel, 
palp¢d, thrili, comrague, infallid. and strage. 
None but the first of these words occurs 
elsewhere in Webster. 

Redeem a base life with a noble death, 
And through your lust-burnt veins confine your 

breath. ‘A. and V.,’ V. iii. (Hazlitt, iii. 221). 
Or if the general’s heart be so obdure 
To an old begging soldier. IV. ii. (205). 
Marshal yourselves, and entertain this novel 
Within a ring of steel. IV. ii. (204). 
wean’ his smooth crest hath cast a palpéd film 
Over Rome’s eyes. III. i. (167). 

Let him come thrill his partisan 
Against this breast. 
Comrague, I fear 


Appius will doom us to Actzon’s death. 
IV. ii. (202). 


IV. ii. (205). 


as upon my infallid evidence 
You may pronounce the sentence on my side. 

II. iii. (164). 
T have not dreaded famine, fire, nor strage. 

V. iii. (221). 

The first four words are of no use so far 
as evidence as to date is concerned. I 
merely draw attention to them here because 
it is practically certain that Webster got 
them from Heywood. 

Confine, v., in the sense of ‘‘ to banish ” 
or “expel.” This is extremely rare outside 
Heywood’s works. Dyce, indeed, believed 
it to be peculiar to Heywood. It occurs, 





however, once in Shakespeare, and in 
Holinshed, and possibly occasional examples: 
may be found elsewhere. Heywood uses it 
repeatedly ; but it occurs in his earlier works 
from 1608 onwards, and Webster had also 
previously made use of it in 1. 254 of ‘A 
Monumental Column,’ 1613. 

Obdure, adj.=‘‘ obdurate.’? Heywood uses 
this adjective four or five times, from 1608 
onwards. He has also the verb “ to obdure,”’ 
used transitively (=‘“‘ to harden’’) and in- 
transitively (=‘‘ to become hard ”’), as well 
as the substantive obdureness. No other 
authorities are given in the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ except G. Daniel, 1639. 

Novel, sb.==‘‘ novelty.”’ Several times in 
Heywood. Very rarely elsewhere. 

Palpéd, adj.=“‘ that can be felt or per- 
ceived.”” Heywood twice uses the expres- 
sion “ palpéd darkness *’—in ‘Great Bri- 
tain’s Troy’ (1609) and ‘The Brazen Age’ 
(1613). No other examples in ‘ New English 
Dictionary.’ 

For none of the four remaining words can 
I find any authority earlier than 1630; for 
the last two, none earlier than 1635. 

Thrill, v.=*‘ hurl.” This occurs twice in 
Heywood’s ‘Iron Age,’ Part I. (1632), and 
once in ‘ Pelopcea and Alope’ (1637); see 
‘Dramatic Works,’ 1874, iii. 299, 316 and 
vi. 301. 

Comrague, variant of comrade. In his 
note on this word in his edition of Webster’s 
plays, Dyce says that he had noticed 
several instances of its use, but had mislaid 
all references except one from Heywood 
and Brome’s ‘ Lancashire Witches’ (1634) ; 
no other reference, however, appears in 
‘New English Dictionary,’ where it is 
merely cited as a variant of comrogue—i.e., 
** fellow-rogue,” a meaning here scarcely 
supported hy the context. 

Infallid, adj.=“ infallible,” “‘ conclusive.” 
Appears in Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angels’ (1635), bk. v. 308 : ‘‘ Infallid 
testimonies of the wisedome and power of 
the Almighty.” No other authority in ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ except G. Daniel, 1639. 

Strage, sb.=“‘ destruction,” “ slaughter.” 
Also in ‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ 
p. 230: “ He presaged the great strage and 
messacre which after hapned in Sicilia.’ 
Heywood again uses it in ‘ Earth and Age’ 
(1637) :— 
What broiles ? 

d stroy 
Did this loath’d carkasse breed ’twixt Greece and 


what strage? what slaughter to 


ry? 
* Pleasant Dialogues and Drammas’ (Dial. 3; 
* Dramatic Works,’ 1874, vi. 143). 
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Not only is there (so far as I am aware) | reference to the theory of Empedocles as 


no record of the use either of infallid or 
strage earlier than 1635, but it will be noticed 
that both of them are to be found in ‘ 'The 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels.’ Had 
Webster read this work when he wrote 
‘Appius and Virginia’? Apart from his 
use of these two extremely rare words, there 
is reason to believe that he had. In Act V. 
se. iii. of the play Icilius confronts Virginius 
with the murdered body of Virginia in order 
that the sight of the bleeding corpse may 
harden his heart and urge him to execute 
vengeance upon Appius. ‘See!’ he ex- 
claims, 

Her wounds still bleeding at the horrid presence 
Of yon stern murderer, till she find revenge ; 

Nor will these drops stanch, or these springs be dry 
Till theirs be set a bleeding. Shall her soul 

( Whose essence some suppose lives in the blood) 

Still labour without rest? 

Book ix. of the ‘ Hierarchie’ (ed. 1635, 
p. 586) treats ‘‘ Of the nature of the soul,” 
and here the different opinions of the old 
philosophers on this subject are set forth 
(I quote only so much as is material to my 
purpose) :—— 

Some grant a Soule, but curiously desire 
To have th’ essence thereof deriv’d from Fire 
Of Water, some: others, of Aire compound it; 


As vainly too of the Soules seat they write ; 
To the braines ventricle some one confines it : 


Empedocles would have it understood, 
The sole place she resides in, is the Bloud. 

It is quite possible. of course, that Webster 
might have derived his information else- 
where, without going to its original source. 
He might, for instance, have obtained it 
from Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ bk. ii. chap. xii., 
where there is a similar enumeration of con- 
flicting philosophical opinions about the 
soul :— 

“To Plato [it seemed] that it [the soul] was a 
substance moving of it selfe......To Hesiodus and 
Anaximander, a thing composed of earth and 
water: To Parmenides, of earth and fire: To 
Empedocles, of bloud.”’ 

But it seems more probable, and more 
in accord with what we find elsewhere in 
Webster’s plays, that we have here the 
result of a recent perusal of his friend’s 
work, rather than his recollection of a hook 
that he had read many years before. Web- 
ster’s phrasing also points to Heywood, 
rather than Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ as the 
source. Note in Heywood the word “‘es- 
sence’? and the expression ‘resides in ”’ 
the blood. 

If I am right in assuming that the use 
of the words infallid and stragz, and the 





to the seat of the soul, point to Webster’s 
acquaintance with ‘The Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angels,’ then ‘ Appius and Virginia’ 
must have been written between 1635 and 
1639. In any event I have, I think. pro- 
duced sufficient evidence to demonstrate 
beyond douht that it is later than 1630. 
H. D. Sykes. 
Enfield. 





JoHN BrovucutTon, Pueriist.—According 
to the ‘D.N.B.’ John Broughton, ‘“ usually 
considered as the father of British pugilism,”’ 
who died as a Yeoman of the Guard, was 
buried on 21 Jan., 1789, in Lambeth Church, 
his pall-bearers being six noted pugilists. 
His epitaph in Latin is added. ‘The West- 
minster Abbey Registers,’ edited by Joseph 
Lemuel Chester for the Harleian Society 
(1876), state that he was buried in the West 
Cloister of Westminster Abbey, and the 
editor in a foot-note refers to the assertion 
by ‘‘ the journals of the day” that he was 
buried in Lambeth Church. Dean Stanley, 
again, in his ‘Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey ’ (1890, p. 311), declares that he was 
buried in the cloister, adding :— 

** After his name on the gravestone 1s a space 
which was to have been filled up with the words 
‘Champion of England.’ The Dean objected, and 
the blank remains.” 

A foot-note states :— 

‘*These facts were communicated to the master- 
mason of the Abbey (Mr. Poole) by Broughton’s 
son-in-law.” 

It would thus appear that the statement in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ requires correction. 
URLLAD. 


INIGO JONES: HIS CHRISTIAN NAME. (See 
8 S. vi. 227, 290, 375, 414; vii. 365.) — 
According to the proceedings in the Court 
of Requests (bundle 56, No. 6) the architect's 
father was known as Enego Jhones. The 
following abstract of the proceedings which 
are referred to in ‘ D.N B.’ may perhaps be 
considered of sufficient interest to occupy 
some of the valuable space in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

‘* Bill (uot dated) by Enego Jhones of the city of 
London, clothworker, v. Richard Baker of London, 
baker. The plaintiff is bound to the defendant in a 
bond of 80/. for payment of 60/., of which 601. he 
has Bi 6l. or 71., without receiving any note of 
hand for the same from the defendant. Plaintiff is 
a poor man, and greatly behind, by reason that a 
number of men that were his debtors are dead, not 
leaving sufficient to discharge their debts, so that 
he is obliged to compound with his creditors. For 
seven years past the defendant has served him with 
bread, and thereby received great sums of money of 
him. An agreement was made by which the 
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plaintiff was to pay 10s. a month till the residue 
(altogether 481.) was paid ; but the plaintiff has no 
witnesses to prove the agreement, and the defendant 
prosecutes his bond at common law. 

‘*[1589] Baker's answer (22 Oct., 31 Eliz.) says 
that the bond was given about 24 March, 28 Eliz., 
for payment of 601. for bread delivered to the 
plaintiff during seven years then last past. Plain- 
tiff has filed this bill instead of paying his debt. 

‘*{1589] The replication of Enego Jones (31 Oct., 
31 Eliz.) says he can show, by the testimony of 
divers earls, barons, knights, and gentlemen of 
great accompte, which were present at the first 
es of his ordinarie table, which was 18 June, 
1582, that the debt is not for seven years, but 
three, during which time he has paid, the defendant 
120/., by 102. and 15. at a time,” Xe. 

The original will of Inigo Jones, dated 
14 Feb., 1596, proved 5 April, 1597 (P.C.C.), 
is signed “‘ Enego Jones.”’ He desires to be 
buried in the chancel of St. Bennet’s as 
near his wife as may be. To “ Inigue Jones ”’ 
his son, Joan, Judith, and Mary his 
daughters. he leaves all his debts, bills, 
bonds, or books, &c. He ordains his son 
Inigue Jones to be his full and sole executor. 
In the registered copy (35 Cobham) the 
testator is described as Ynigo Jones, cloth- 
worker, of the parish of St. Bennett’s by 
Poules Wharf in London. The witnesses 
are John Halward, parson, and Thomas 
Coeff, grocer. The signature is copied 
according to the original will, namely, 
Enego Jones. Leo C. 


STATUE IN QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
—Queen Square, Bloomsbury, was at least 
planned in the reign of Queen Anne. Hat- 
ton in his ‘New View of London’ (1708), 
after describing Queen Square, Westminster, 
which already had its statue, continues in the 
following words: ‘‘ There is also another 
Square of this name designed, at the N, end 
of Devonshire str., near Red lion square.”’ 
The building operations there seem to have 
been leisurely, to say the least, for in Strype’s 
‘Stow’ (1720) we are told that “at the 
upper end of the said Street is a designed 
Square, having the foundations of some 
houses laid,’’ and this statement is repeated 
in the last edition of Stow (1754). 

It is clear from Hatton’s remarks that the 
Square was named after Queen Anne, and 
naturally, the lead statue of a queen in the 
garden has often been said to represent 
her, though of late years several good autho- 
rities have expressed the belief that it is 
meant for Queen Charlotte. 

The Rev. Edwin C. Bedford, Rector of 
St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, has 
now set the matter at rest. In his brief 
account of the church and parish (1910) he 
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wrote as follows: “The statue in the 
garden [of Queen Square] is not, as might 
be supposed, to the memory of Queen Anne, 
but it represents Queen Charlotte, and was 
erected in 1775 at the expense of Oliver 
Beckett [sic]. A few days ago I ventured to 
ask him for his authority, when he cour- 
teously sent me the following extracts :— 

“The Queen’s Statue, which is to be put up in 
Queen Square at the expense of Oliver Becket, Esq., 
is cast at a Statuary’sin Pall Mall. Itis seven feet 
high, in the Coronation Robes, much like Queen 
Anne’s statue in St. Paul’s Church-yard. It is to 
be placed on a pedestal six feet in height.” —L/oyd’s 
Evening Post, 8-10 Feb., 1775. 

‘Yesterday the statue of her Majesty was set 
up in Queen Square, Ormond Street, which has 
been done at the sole expence of Uliver Becket, Esq., 
under which is the following inscription : ‘ Virtutis 
Decus et tutamen.’’’— Morning Post, Tuesday, 
25 April, 1775. 

I understand that the late Mr. J. L. 
Miller, who also wrote on the church and 
parish, first found these contemporary 
references, but it must have been after the 
publication of his pamphlet, dated 1881, 
wherein he expressly says that the statue 
represents Queen Anne. Many years ago 
he sent me a copy of the pamphlet with an 
accompanying letter. PxHinip NORMAN. 


Scort’s ‘Woopstock’: THE Rota Crus. 
—My attention has been drawn to an error 
in chap. ii. which may either be the result 
of a lapse on Scott’s part or a misprint in 
the first edition which was_ overlooked. 
Bletson is described as ‘‘a true-blue Com- 
monwealth’s man, one of Harrison’s Rota 
Club.” This, of course, should be Harring- 
ton’s Rota Club—the club founded by Sir 
John Harrington, the author of ‘ Oceana.’ 
In chap. xi. the name is given correctly :— 

“The club called the Rota, frequented by St. John, 
and established by Harrington, for the free dis- 
cussion of political and religious subjects.” 

It may be noted that at present there 
exists a Rota Club at Oxford. 

Wma. H. Peer. 


INK-HORNS AND INK-GLASSES.—At 9 S. 
iv. 166 I drew attention to a pamphlet 
dated 1680, from which it would appear 
that glass inkstands had then recently 
come into use in England. They must 
have been in use at an earlier date on the 
Continent, for in ‘A Betrothal,’ by Velas- 
quez (1599-1660), a glass inkstand is on 
the table (National Gallery, No. 1434), 
Before this, leaden inkstands were employed, 
as in the great picture of ‘ The Eleven Com- 
missioners, by Marcus Gheeraedts (1604), 
where the inkstand has ten holes for pens 
round the edge. RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
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Futter, Burton, AND Lipsrus.—In the 
Bibliography of J. E. Bailey’s ‘ Life of 
Thomas Fuller,’ p. 754, a criticism by Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon is quoted from The Tem- 
perance Spectator, May, 1866 (the date may 
remind us of the length of Mr. Axon’s 


literary activity), where it is justly observed- 


of Fuller’s Preface to John Spencer’s ‘ Things 
New and Old’ that ‘it absolutely sparkles 
with the glittering wit of the fine old moralist.”’ 
There is one point, however, in the following 
paragraph for which Fuller was not so much 
beholden to his wit as to that other famous 
gift of his memory :— 

* Against the matter of the Book it may be 
objected; That it is taken out of other Mens 
Books, and Sermons; But was it not, I pray, true 
of the Ax, of the Sons of the Preabeiel, 2 Kings 
6. 5. Alas, it was borrowed? Is the Spiders 
pers the better for being suckt out of her self, or 
3ees hony the worse, for being extracted from 
flowers? Some Mens Books are indeed meer Kites- 
nests, a collection of stoln things, such are pure 
Plagiares, without any grateful acknowledgement ; 
but herein the Ingenuity of our Author is com- 
mendable, that on the Margin he hath entred the 
names of such, at whose Torch he hath lighted his 
Taper; and I am confident, that by such quota- 
tions, he hath revived the memories of many 
Worthies, and of their speeches, which otherwise 
had utterly been lost.” 

Robert Burton, when handling a similar 
topic near the beginning of ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ puts in his margin :— 

““Nec aranearum textus ideo melior quia ex se 

fila gignuntur, nec noster ideo vilior quia ex alienis 
libamus vt apes. Lipsius aduersus dialogist.”— 
Ed. 2, 1624, p. 7. 
The quotation is taken, not from the ‘ De 
Una Religione, adversus Dialogistam Liber.’ 
but from the immediately preceding ‘ Ad 
Libros Politicorum Note,’ cap. i., Lipsii 
“Opera Omnia,’ 1637, tom. iv. p. 121. 

_That Fuller’s debt here to Lipsius was 
direct, and not through the medium of 
Burton, is, I think, more than probable. 
It might be a mere coincidence when Fuller 
wrote, 

_ “What he lacks in Learning, he hath supplyed 
in industry; Indeed, filling stones, which require 
more pains for portee, then art for polishing, are 
in their kind (though not so gracefull) as eetel as 
squared stones,” 

after Lipsius had written, just before the 
Spider and Bee comparison, 

“Lapides & ligna ab aliis ccipio: edificii 
tamen exstructio & forma, tota nostra. Archi- 
pac ego sum, sed materiam varie undique con- 

uxi. 

It might be no more when Fuller speaks of 
“changeable Taffata, having the woof, and 
the warp of different colour”; and Lipsius, 
with a less elaborate simile, of ‘‘ vt phrygiones 








e varii coloris filo vnum aliquod auleum 
formant” (‘De Consilio et Forma nostri 
Operis,’ prefixed to his ‘ Politica,’ near the 
beginning of tom. iv.). When, however, in 
addition to this, Fuller begins his last 
sentence with ‘“‘ But the Reader will catch 
cold, by keeping him too long in the porch 
of this Preface,” while Lipsius opens his 
‘ De Consilio,’ &c., with the words ‘ Quisquis 
es Lector, paullum in vestibulo hoc siste,”’ 
it seems clear that Fuller has been indebted 
to a writer who, though strangely neglected 
at the present day, is, I venture to think, 
in spite of his faults, singularly readable, 
and who cannot be neglected as a literary 
influence in the seventeenth century. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


VANISHING LONDON: THE SWEENY 
Topp Mytru.—The Star of the 10th inst., 
in giving an illustration of the demolition 
of 186, Fleet Street, next to St. Dunstan’s 
Church, refers to 8S. P.’s statement in 
‘N. & Q, in 1878 (5 S. x. 227) that he 
could “ trace this credulity back (by report, 
of course) for at least seventy years,” and 
to Mr. H. C. Porter’s history of the myth 
in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1902 (9 S. ix. 345). 

The house has been pointed out for 
years as the residence of Sweeny Todd, 
the barber who had a trapdoor under 
the shaving chair. When he drew a bolt 
in another room, the trapdoor turned over, 
and threw the victim into a cellar, where he 
was murdered, his remains being made into 
pies, which were sold at a neighbouring 
pieshop. So prevalent was the story that, 
as all know. Dickens mentions it in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ 

A correspondent writes to The Star 
stating, as a curious fact, that ‘30 years 
ago a deep pit, filled with rubbish and 
human remains, was found under the hase- 
ment of No. 186, and it took hours of labour 
to remove them.” Zhe Star in reference 
to the bones that were found explains : 

‘¢ They were part of the interments in the vaults 
of St. Dunstan’s. The old church stood nearer to 
Fleet Street than the present one, and was built 
east and west, so that one end of it was close to 
186, and the vaults may well have run under the 
house.” 

VANISHING LoNDOoN: ‘‘ THE BOLT-IN- 
Tun,” Freer Street.—The Daily Telegraph 
of the 13th of May, in an article under the 
heading ‘ Historic Fleet-street,’ dealing with 
the changes resulting from the widening of 
that thoroughfare, states :— 

“Tn its progress Fleet-street is likely to lose 
almost the last vestige of its old self, as Cheapside 
has already done. Midway on the south side you 
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tind the Bolt-in-Tun, marked for demolition. For 
nearly five centuries the name—and in earlier days 
the pictorial sign—has been shown to the street. 
The name was 4 rr rebus upon that of the 
Bolton family, and the sign was a bolt, or arrow, 
jiercing a tun—tun being the old name for cask. 
"he sign may still be seen in the carving about Prior 
Bolton’s window in the church of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great, Smithfield, Bolton having been head of 
the religious community established there. The 
house in Fleet-street was granted in 1443 to the 
Carmelites, whose claustral buildings and gardens 
and orchards then covered the district still known 
as Whitefriars, and it was for most of the sub- 
sequent time a tavern. 

‘The passing of the Bolt-in-Tun will be regretted 
by the living generation chiefly because it is one of 
the last surviving fragments of the old London 
coaching inns. A portion of the open yard remains ; 
the office at the side, now used by a railway 
company for the collection of parcels, was originally 
the booking office for stage passengers ; and throug 
the tall arch the coaches turned out into Fleet- 
street, the clattering of the horses and the winding 
horn of the guard arousing its echoes. The 
traveller, wherever bound, then started from the 
City ; but when the railways came, displacing the 
stage coaches, they were forbidden to carry their 
lines actually into London.” 

F.C. J. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JoHn Keats anp Mr. ABBey. — About 
the year 1907 (I have no note of the exact 
year or month) there came up for sale at 
Sotheby’s a document throwing light on the 
relations of Keats with his guardian Mr. 
Abbey, the tea merchant, of which I have 
tried in vain to recover the trace. Perhaps 
some of your readers can kindly help me. 

The document, to the best of my recol- 
lection, was in the form of a letter 
addressed by Mr. Abbey either to the pub- 
lisher John Taylor, or to his adviser and 
Keats’s special friend, Richard Woodhouse, 
and formed part of one of those batches of 
Taylor-Woodhouse papers of which not a 
few have at different times found their way 
into the market, through various heirs and 
representatives of Mr. Taylor. The par- 
ticular points of the document in question 
were a personal account of the poet’s 
mother differing essentially from any hitherto 
printed, and a lively verbal report from 
recollection of the conversation actually 
held between Keats and Mr. Abbey when 
Keats threw off his guardian’s authority, 
and decided to be a poet and not a surgeon. 
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Pressure of other work prevented me from 
following the fate of this document at the 
sale or afterwards. Being now engaged on 
a new, and what I hope to make a com- 
plete critical biography of the poet, I should 
be particularly obliged to any reader who 
could give me information as to its pur- 
chaser at the sale or its whereabouts. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 


BOOKSELLERS CONNECTED WITH KEATS. 
—If any of your readers could give informa- 
tion that would lead to securing a portrait 
or print of any of the under-mentioned 
booksellers (all in some way connected with 
Keats), it would greatly oblige me :— 

John Martin, F.S.A. (1791-1855), of Rod- 
well & Martin, Hollis Street, Cavendish 
Square, later librarian to the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Charles Ollier (1788-1859) and James 
Ollier, publishers, 3, Welbeck Street, Caven- 
dish Square, and 14, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street. Charles was also a poet, and had a 
son Edmund (living in 1877 at Old Bromp- 
ton), who died 19 April, 1886. at Old Bromp- 
ton. 

John Hunt, publisher, brother of Leigh 
Hunt. 

Jas. Augustus Hessey (1785-1870), pub- 
lisher, partner of John Taylor, of Taylor & 
Hessey, Fleet Street, probably father of 
Archdeacon Hessey. 

THos. B. Horman. 


A FRIEND OF THACKERAY’S.—I have in 
my possession a manuscript letter of Thack- 
eray, which has no address or date. It 
begins as follows :— 

“You got Sporus’s letter from the Reform Club 
last night ? e received your gilded volumes this 
morning. He has 2 on ’em now. I also think I 

erceive likenesses of myself in the Standard 

ootman, in Sir Oswald Moody, in the Plausible 
Man, in Felix Flutter, and the Link-boy. Cruel 
woman! Why do you take off our likenesses in 
that way?” 
There is more of the letter, but nothing 
to show to whom it was written. It is 
signed: ‘‘ Yours with a considerable sin- 
cerity, W. M. T.” 

Who is the authoress, a friend of Thack- 
eray, who wrote of the Standard Footman, 
Sir Oswald Moody, Felix Flutter, &e. ? 

Lady Ritchie, who has seen her father’s 
letter, does not know ; and so far all efforts 
to determine the person have been futile. 
Can any of your readers throw light on the 
subject ? THomas M. OsBorRNE. 

Auburn, N.Y. 
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PorTRAIT OF MARY, QUEEN OF ScoTs.— 
Wanted, information concerning a_ por- 
trait (on panel) representing Mary, Queen 
of Scots (nearly life-size and three-quarter 
length), wearing black velvet over an im- 
mense hoop-skirt, upon which, and within 
her right arm, the Queen carries a little 
white spaniel with gold collar and_ bells. 
In 1833 Charles Tilt of Fleet Street pub- 
lished a book of engravings entitled ‘ Por- 
traits of the Principal Female Characters 
in the Waverley Novels.’ Among them is 
a very poor copy of the above portrait, 
subscribed ‘ Drawn by J. W. Wright, from 
a Picture by Zucchero.” DORCHESTER. 

Greywell Hill, Winchfield. 


Gray Faminy OF WHITEBOYS, CO. WEX- 
FORD.—I am desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the pedigree and descendants of 
the family of Gray of Whiteboys, co. Wex- 
ford. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
me with it or tell me where such informa- 
tion may be found? Crest: anchor with 
motto, ‘‘ Anchor fast anchor.” Coat of 
arms: lion rampant or on field gules. One 
member of the family (a younger son) went 
through the Peninsular War, was colonel in 
the Royal Rifle Brigade, given the freedom 
of the city of Belfast, lived for some time in 
Sidmouth, and is buried there. (I believe 
he was also Governor of Pendennis for a 
time, but am not sure.) He married (1) a 
Miss Lewis (died childless) ; (2) Miss M. A. 
Le Marchant, who had two sons, Loftus and 
Robert (both dead). Robert died childless ; 
but two daughters and two granddaughters 
of Loftus are alive. 

Mrs. Heck, Dr. Phil. 

Winkelgasse 20, Strassburg-Ruprechtsau. 


Louca Faminty.—Can any reader supply 
me with the ancestry of Richard Louch of 
London, who submitted a design for the 
Royal Exchange, Dublin, in 1769 ? 

There were Louches in London fully one 
hundred years previous to that date, as 
**Lowches Buildings’ are mentioned in 
1638 in an agreement between William 
Newton and the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
reserving the land for the Square. 

D. Lovucu. 
N.Z. 

St. GrorGr’s, HANOVER SquaRE: ELy 
CHAaPEL.—Where can I see, or obtain a copy 
of, the licence issued for a marriage which 
took place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
in July, 1810? 

Also, where are the Registers oi the old 
Ely Chapel ? L. E. Morrarty. 

35, Manor Park, Lee, 8.E. 


J. 
43, Salamanca Road, Wellington, 





GARIBALDIAN VETERAN. A few weeks 
ago I saw in a daily paper the death 
of one of the veterans who fought for 
Garibaldi in the English Legion in 1860. 
The obituary notice stated that he had 
been told off to attend the Countess 
della Torre in the engagement outside 
Capua. Unluckily, I forgot to note the 
name. Can any one help me? 

CHE SARA SARA. 





THomAs Rocers or St. GILES-IN-THE- 
Fierps.—-A stone to his memory in Sa- 
combe Churchyard, Herts, describes him 
as a smith. He died 30 July, 1752, wt. 78, 
““a generous and ingenious Artist, that 
made him in general respected by the 
Nobility and Lovers of Arts.” 

Further particulars concerning Mr. Rogers 
or his works will be valued by : 

E. E. Squires. 

Hertford. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 


And shall not this night and its long dismal gloom 
Like the night of the tempest again pass away? 
Yes! the dust of the earth in bright beauty shall 

bloom, 
And rise to the morning of heavenly day. 
I think this is Thomas Moore’s, but I 
cannot find it. Wo. H. PEEt. 


WILDERNESS Row.—Where in London 
was Wilderness Row ? For how many, and 
during which, years was it in existence ? 

“THE Victory,” TOWNSEND STREET, 
WaLWortTH.—During what years was Towns- 
end Street in existence? Was ‘The Vic- 
tory’ an inn ? 

“THe Star,” BroaD GREEN, CROYDON. 
—During what years was “The Star,” 
Broad Green, Croydon, in existence ? 

Howarp H. Correre.t, 
F.R.Hist.8., F.R.S.A. 


29 


Foden Road, Walsall. 


BLAKE AND HIS FRIEND Butts.—Who was 
the Mr. Butts to whom Blake addressed one 
of his theosophic poems and revealed hie 

First visions of light, on the yellow sands sitting? 
Elsewhere he apostrophizes him by name 
less favourably :— 

And Butts shall give what Fuseli gave, 
A dark black rock and a gloomy cave. 

Neither Mr. Yeats in his Introduction to 
the volume of poems, nor Allan Cunningham, 
makes the slightest allusion to Butts. 


M. L. R. BrRestar. 
Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 
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‘PEGAsuS; OR, THE ASHBY GUIDE.”— 
This is quoted in a book of 1905 as a 
work by Thomas Moore the poet (1789-— 
1852), but I fail to find it in editions 
of his collected works. ‘‘ Tommy’ Moore 
was resident at Kegworth, Leicestershire, 
from the spring of 1812 to the summer of 
1813, and probably wrote the poem in 
question during that period. I should ‘be 
glad of a reference to where it is printed. 

|. B. Hf. 


Mrs. Henry Avcustus MarsHALL.— 
Henry Augustus Marshall, who died Auditor- 
General of Ceylon at Colombo on 23 Jan., 
1841, married at St. Helena, on his way out 
to Ceylon in 1798-9, Miss Brooke, daughter 
of Col. Robert Brooke, Governor of St. 
Helena. I should be glad to know what 
her Christian name was. He never returned 
to England. Penry LEwis. 

Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. JAMES Barnett, M.P. for Rochester in 
1818.—When, and whom, did he marry, 
and when did he die ? 

2. PETER Barrow, son of Sir John 
Barrow, born 31 July, 1813, for many years 
in the British Consular Service.-—-When did 
he die ? 

3. RopertT DALRYMPLE HorRN was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School, 23 March, 
1814. Particulars of his parentage and 
career, and the date of his death, are desired. 

4. THE Hon. Rosert Trevor, who is 
described as the brother of Viscount Hamp- 
den and Receiver-General of the Post Office, 
is said to have died 21 Oct., 1785 (Gent. Mag., 
1785, p. 837). Where can any information 
concerning him be found? G. F. R. B. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SOLDIERS AND 
Cartes I.—What is the authority for the 
often repeated statement that the Round- 
head soldiers puffed tobacco-smoke in the 
face of King Charles ? 

G. L. APPERSON. 


1. RicHarpD SmitH, Royat VERDERER 
c. 1745.—Can any one give me information 
concerning one Richard Smith, a Royal 
Verderer, who lived at Egham in Surrey, 
where he possessed a small estate ? Whom 
did he marry ? What family did he leave ? 
and where did he die? His date might be 
about 1740-50. 

2. ““ AUDEO QUID AUDEO.’”—Does any 
one know to what family this motto belongs ? 

C. STEPHEN. 





Socinty or Frienps: “ Tov,” “ THER.” 
—May I ask whether the members of the 
Society of Friends are still in the habit of 
using “thou” and “thee” in addressing 
each other and non-members; and whether 
the ungrammatical way of joining the third 
person to the second of the personal pro- 
noun, and. replacing the nominative ‘‘ thou ” 
by “ thee ’’—e.g.,°‘* thee has ’’—as displayed 
in ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ is still in 


use? How can this curious medley be 
accounted for ? G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


CHILDREN OF CLEMENTINA WALKINGSHAW. 
—How many children did Clementina 
Walkingshaw bear to the Young Pretender ? 
Charles Edward himself declared (Lord 
Braye’s Stuart Papers, Hist. MSS. Com.) 
that he never had any child but the Duchess 
of Albany. On the other hand, Andrew 
Lang, in his Introduction to ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
says Clementina certainly bore two children, 
the elder of whom (a boy) died early. And 
the ‘D.N.B.’ says she ‘“‘ perhaps” bore a 
son who was baptized by a non-juring 
clergyman, afterwards Bishop Gordon. 
What evidence is there as to the existence 
of this son, and of his early death ? 

F. Hernrich WILHELMSOHN. 


Frrmat’s Last THEOREM.—Was Pierre 
de Fermat right when he wrote, in a letter 
of 18 Oct., 1640, that no integral values of 
x, y, and z can be found to satisfy the equa- 
tion an+y" =z", if n is an integer greater 
than 2? Has a prize been offered for the 
solution ? 

Fermat, as is well known, was a tax- 
collector who studied mathematics as a 
hobby, and his letters, published after his 
death in 1665, contain many original con- 
tributions to the theory of numbers. A 
hundred years after Fermat’s death, a 
German professor demonstrated the correct- 
ness of all but two of the Frenchman’s 
mathematical deductions. One of the re- 
maining two is known as “ Fermat’s Last 
Theorem,” and is given above. 

WintiaAm MacArrTuHor. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


RoME: JEWISH SARCOPHAGI AND GREEK 
Parntinc.—1l. In the Lateran Museum at 
Rome is a collection of Jewish sarcophagi, 
on which are carved a pot (or vase) and a 
leaf. What do these represent ? 

2. Is there any account or discussion in 
English relating to the Greek painting in 
the Vatican Library called the ‘ Nozze 
Aldobrandini ’ ? J. D. 
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Macic Rixe.—Who was the man that 
was fabled to possess a magic ring that 
pricked him whenever he abandoned duty 
and followed the path of desire ? 

HucH Marwick. 

[This allusion of George Eliot’s was discussed at 
9S. xi. 109, 211, 490. G. E. D. referred to the ring 
of Sultan Amurath (vide ‘The Adventurer,’ xx.) 
and to Maria Edgeworth’s ‘ Rosamond’; Mr. E. E. 
STREET supplied a reference to Madame de Beau- 
mont’s ‘ rince Chéri’ in her ‘ Contes des Fées’ ; 
Mr. Harry HeEmMs mentioned a cognate belief 
among the Zulus; Mr. E. H. CoLeMAN quoted 5 S. 
iii. 194, where vol. ix. New Series of the publica- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature was said to 
give information ; and Mr. Kumacusu MINAKATA 
told of a Buddhist story of a magic ring.] 


‘““CLEVERALITY.’—Is not this a new 
coinage ? It occurs in the review of Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘The Victorian Age in Litera- 
ture’ which appeared in The Atheneum of 
22 February last (p. 209). URLLAD. 

[fhe first quotation for ‘“cleverality” in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is from Blackwood’s Magazine of 1828. 
The Atheneum reviewer was following Charlotte 
Bronté’s use of the word, as the context shows.] 


“DEATH RIDES A HORSE OF RAPID 
SPEED.’—Is this a quotation from some 
writer? I have heard it quoted in the 
pulpit and elsewhere, and it is a line ina 
tombstone inscription :— 

When in the bloom 
Of life, my home 
Was chang’d, on sudden, to a tomb. 
Watch, ye that read, 
Pure lives to lead ; 
Death rides a horse of rapid speed. 


THos. RATCLIFFE. 


WASHINGTON’S CONNEXION WITH SELBY. 
(See ante, p. 317.)—I have a rough note as 
follows :— 

‘“Laurence Washington left his native village of 
Wharton in Lancashire for London ; but he moved 
to Northampton, where he was Mayor (1532); pro- 
cured a grant of the manor of Sulgrave. Cf. 
‘ Historic Warwickshire,’ by J. Tom Burger, 
F.S.A., 1875.” 

_ Were the Washingtons of Sulgrave de- 
rived from Lancashire or from Yorkshire ? 

SUGENE F. McoPiKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


‘THE AMBULATOR.’—I wish to obtain 
full bibliographical details of ‘The Ambu- 
Jator.’ issued some years. ago as a guide to 
the London district. J. ARDAGH. 

Dublin. 


QUEENHOO Hatt.—What is the deriva- 
tion of the name of this Hertfordshire manor 
house ? Are there any historical incidents 
connected with the place ? W. E. W. 





Replies. 


‘STAMFORD MERCURY.’ 
(11 S. vii. 365.) 


THE reference to the Stamford Mercury 
reminds me that The Bristol Times and 
Mirror celebrated its two hundredth anni- 
versary last February, claiming descent in 
an unbroken line from The Bristol Post- 
man, founded in the middle of February, 
1713. For the bi-centenary number of the 
Times and Mirror I wrote an article tellmg 
the story of the paper and its ancestors, 
availing myself freely and thankfully of the 
results of researches made by the Rev. 
Alfred B. Beaven and others. At the out- 
set 1 wrote of the Times and Mirror’s 
claim :—- 

‘There is no existing daily morning newspaper 
in Great Britain and Ireland that dates back so far. 
The nearest claim is that of the Leeds Mercury, 
1718. The other morning general newspapers that 
had their beginnings in the eighteenth century are: 
Belfast News Letter, 1737; Birmingham Gazette, 1741; 
Yorkshire Post (Leeds), 1754; Newcastle Chronicie, 
1764; Morning Post and Devon and Exeter Gazette, 
1772; Glasgow Herald, 1782; The Times, 1785; and 
Morning Advertiser, 1794.” 

I believe that of existing weekly provin- 
cial newspapers Berrow’s Worcester Journa 
is the oldest, dating from 1690, when the 
title was The Worcester Post-Man. Then 
comes The Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 
Mercury, which is stated to have been 
started in 1695. Mr. Herpert F. Norris 
suggests that 1713 is more likely to be the 
correct date. He assumes that the number- 
ing of the issues is trustworthy. which is 
assuming much; those early printers had 
a habit of misnumbering which is bewilder- 
ing to us in these days. 

The earliest extant copy of a Bristol news- 
paper is The Bristol Post-Boy of 12 August, 
1704, and it is No. 91. From that number 
it is inferred that the paper was first pub- 
lished in November, 1702. As a matter of 
fact we do not positively know in Bristol 
the exact date of the beginnings of either 
the Post-Boy or the Post-Man; we can 
only arrive at the dates by the process 
Mr. Norris has adopted with the Stamford 
Mercury, and we do not know exactly when 
nor why the Post-Boy ceased to appear, but 
it cannot be traced beyond May, 1712. 
The assumption is that it died before the 
Post-Man was born, but it may have been 
killed by the Post-Man, which was a better 
paper. The earliest known copy of the 
Post-Man is stated to be No. 24, dated 
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15 July, 1713. And assuming that Samuel 
Farley (the founder) was correct in his 
numbering, the Times and Mirror adopts 
15 Feb. (or thereabouts), 1713, as the date 
of foundation. But the facsimile of the 
title-page of the Postman which the Times 
and Mirror published on 15 Feb. last read 
thus :— 
Sam. Farley’s Bristol 
‘ost-Man : 


Or, 
Weekly Intelligence 
From Holland, France, Spain, &c. 

With General Occurrences, Foreign and Domestick. 
Saturday, December the 31st, 1715. [No. 25.] 
Now if No. 25 really represents twenty- 

five consecutive weekly issues from the start 

of the paper, then, of course, it began in 

the middle of 1715, and not in Feb., 1713; 

but, as already stated, there is extant No. 24, 

dated 15 July, 1713. CHARLES WELLS. 
134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 


With reference to Mr. Norris’s query as 
to the date when the Stamford Mercury 
was first published, this is stated by ‘ The 
Newspaper Press Directory ’ in its first issue 
of 1846 to be the year 1695. This date is 
also confirmed in vol. i. p. 269 of ‘ The His- 
tory of British Journalism.’ 

The Licensing Act, controlling the publi- 
cation of newspapers, which had been en- 
forced for several short terms of years, was 
not renewed when it came before the House 
of Commons in 1695, and as a result several 
newspapers quickly sprang up. The Lin- 
coln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury ap- 
peared during the year as soon as the law 
allowed, and is believed to be the first 
English country newspaper printed. 

Yourcorrespondent inassuming the earliest 
date of issue to be 1713, on the ground that 
volumes were issued half-yearly, may have 
overlooked the fact that it is quite possible 
that in those days the earlier numbers 
were not issued in volumes at all. 

‘The Newspaper Press Directory ’ of 1846 
states that the Stamford Mercury has been 
uninterruptedly published for 151 years. 

C. MircHert & Co., Lrp. 

Snow Hill, E.C. 





Mr. RicuarD Batt, B.D. (11 S. vii. 330), 
—Richard Ball was a native of Northamp- 
tonshire. The Ball family are found in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries at 
Kettering, Oundle, Wellingborough, Thrap- 
ston, Earls Barton, and Northampton. 
There is a greater probability that Richard 
Ball was born at either Oundle or Earls 
Barton than at the other places I name. 





He was a demy of Magdalen 1588-90; 
B.A. 20 Jan., 1590/91; Fellow 1590-1608 ; 
M.A. 4 July, 1594; B.D. 20 July, 1602; 
licensed to preach 5 March, 1602/3. Of 
the rest of his life I add a few particulars. 

1596. Upon the founding of Gresham 
College Ball was appointed first Professor 
of Rhetoric, which post he resigned 1613 
(J. Ward’s ‘Lives of the Gresham Pro- 
fessors ’) :— 

“ January 14th, 1613. 

“TI Richard Ball of the universitie of Oxon, 
master of arts, reader of the rhetorique lecture in 
Gresham howse London, do fullie and absolutelie 
resigne all my right, title, clayme, and interest, 
which I have in or to the place and office of rheto- 
rique lecturer in the same howse; absolutelie 
resigninge and givinge over the same place into the 
hands of the right worshipfull the committees, 
electors of the same place and office. In witness 
whereof I have to these presents set my hand, the 
day and year above written. ‘“‘ RicHARD BALL.” 

1603. He succeeded the Rev. Lewis Hughes 
as parson at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate :— 

“Ttem for our bot [boat] hire to Fulham from 
thence to Braynford and back again for the 
procuring Mr. Ball to be our minister, 12s.” 

Richard Ball held the living until 1613, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas 
Downing. 

1608. Cicely Cyoll (of the parish of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate) in her will wishes her 
body 
“to be buried in my late father’s vault in St. 
Michael’s Bassishaw, and at my buriall I wish a 
sermon to be preached by my loving friend Mr. 
Ball, preacher at St. Hellen’s, unto whom I leave 
as a legacy £6 13s. 4d.” 
Cicely Cyoll died 10 Jan., 1609. 

1616/17, 6 Jan. Baptisms: ‘‘ Rebecca 
daughter of Richard Ball, parson of St. 
Helen’s, and Elizabeth.” 

It is puzzling to read the above, because 
Thomas Downing succeeded Ball in the 
living in 1613. As late as 1631 there is an 
entry in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
St. Helen’s as follows :-— 

“Paid for y* remainder of yeares of our 

Parsonage (being 44 yeares) unto Mr. Ball £160. 
The charges of a journey thither is £4 10s. 9d., the 
drawing of wrighting £1 3s. 0d., and the charges 
paid for the whole yeare £30 2s. 0d. is the somme 
of £195 15s. 9d.” 
What was the journey which cost as much 
as 4l. 10s. 9d.? Did Ball keep on both the 
livings of St. Helen’s and Chalton, where he 
died in 1632 ? 

The monument in the church at Chalton 
shows a figure kneeling at a desk in the 
gown of a Bachelor of Divinity of Oxford 
beneath a cornice carried by Corinthian 
columns. 
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In 1613 there was a serious quarrel about 
the advowson of the living of Chalton, 
and this may explain the otherwise difficult 
passage from the Churchwardens’ Accounts. 
See ‘ Exchequer Bills and Answers’ (Hants), 
Charles I., No. 49. For other authorities 
see J. E. Cox, ‘The Annals of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate’; Macray’s ‘ Magdalen College 
Register,’ vol. iii, ; and Ward’s ‘ Lives of the 
Gresham Professors,’ in which book Samuel 
Ball appears as a subscriber (cf. Gent. 
Magq., 1741, p. 500). 

A. L. HuMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


DEMOLITION OF DICKENSIAN LANDMARKS 
IN BrrMincuaM (11 8. vii. 325).—Respecting 
the third building mentioned by Mr. Cor- 
FIELD as the private residence of Mr. Winkle, 
sen., the description given in the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ (p. 537 of the 1837 edition) hardly 
accords with the house Mr. CorFIELD thinks 
was the one. This evidently was the house 
situate at the corner of Easy Row and 
Edmund Street (now hidden behind a large 
hoarding), and had a flight of some six or 
seven steps. while the one Dickens de- 
scribes had only three steps. 

There are several houses still standing in 
Easy Row and Great Charles Street which 
much more accurately agree with Dickens’s 
description of a house with three steps ; and 
formerly Paradise Street had, I believe, 
several such houses in it. 

A canal with wharves runs at the back of 
the houses on the north side of Great Charles 
Street, so Mr. Winkle’s house may very well 
have been in this street, which, to my mind, 
answers more nearly to a “‘ quiet substantial- 
looking street’ than does Easy Row. 

Epw. ALEex. Fry. 

227, Strand. 


** MEEND,” “‘ MYENpDgzE,” “‘ MEAnpD ”’ (11S. 
vii. 363).—I think that the term “ La 
Munede”’ of the Perambulatio Forestze de 
Dene, A.D. 1281, meaning an area for wood- 
cutting, points to the etymology of the 
Meends ot that forest. I would suggest that 
Munedc is an Anglo-French form of a Med. 
Lat. munita, for immunitas, a privileged dis- 
trict, one “‘ immune ”’ from seignorial rights 
(see Ducange). For change of declension in 
munita, immunita, see Ronsch, ‘ Itala,’ p. 258. 
The form métnita would regularly become 
mynde in Old English. For change of Lat. t¢ 
to O.E. d we may compare acetum > O.E, 
eced, abbatem > O.E. abbod, latinum > O.E. 
laden. In the Gloucester dialect this mynde 
would be represented quite regularly by 
the spelling and modern pronunciation 





meend. See ‘E.D.D.’ (Grammar, § 177, in 
Supplement). 

I think that the Mean (Mene) in Gloucester 
names of places must be kept distinct etymo- 
logically from Meend (and other forms ending 
in d), and connected with O.E. mane (‘‘ com- 
munis”). See ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Mean,’ sb.’, 5. 

We may compare the Kentish word for a 
common, Mennts (Minnis), which represents 
O.E. maennes, gemennes (“ community ’’). 

A. L. MAyHEw. 

Oxford. 


We have the same word denoting the 
same thing, viz., die Allmende= Allgemeinde, 
belonging to the adj. gemein(e)=gemein- 
schaitlich (‘‘common’’), In Bavaria the 
pasture held in common, die Gemeinweide, is 
called die Gemain, which corresponds 
exactly to O.E. gem@ne. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Earty ENnGuisH Printep Books (11 S. 
vii. 327, 377).—I have turned to Collett’s 
work, as Mr. JaccarpD kindly suggests, but 
find no help there at all. The * Index of 
English Books in the Lambeth Library,’ by 
Maitland, is perfectly well known to me, but 
contains no clue to either the Index to 
Herbert’s and Dibdin’s ‘ Ames’ or the great 
catalogue of early printed English books for 
which Maitland was collecting material. 
I am obliged to Mr. Jaccarp tor the offer 
to lend Collett’s Index. There is, however, 
a copy here. R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation Typographical Library. 


ComMING OF AGE (11 S. vii. 369).—‘ The | 
Lavves | Resolvtions | of Womens | Rights,’ 
published in 1632, dealing with ‘ The Ages 
of Woman,’ says :—- 

‘The learning is 35. Hen. 6. fol. 40. that a Woman 
hath divers speciall ages, at the 7. yeare of her age, 
her father shall have aide of his tenants to marr 
her. At 9. yeares age, shee is able to deserve an 
have dowre. At 12. yeares to consent to marriage. 
At 14. to bee hors du guard: at 16. to be past the 
Lords tender of a husband. At 21. to be able to 
make a feoffement: And per Ingleton there in the 
end of the case, a woman married at 12. cannot 
disagree afterward, but if she be married younger, 
shee may dissent till shee be 14.”—Lib. i. p. 7. 


Blackstone, in his ‘Commentaries on the 
Laws of England,’ says :— 

“The ages of male and female are different for 
different purposes. A male at twelve years old may 
take the oath of allegiance ; at fourteen is at years 
of discretion, and therefore may consent or disagree 
to marriage, may choose his guardian, and, if his 
discretion be actually proved, may make his testa- 
ment of his personal estate ; at seventeen may be an 
executor ; and at —— is at his own disposal, 
and may aliene his lands, goods, and chattels. 
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‘*A female also at seven years of age may be 
betrothed or given in marriage; at nine is entitled 
to dower; at dwelve is at years of maturity, and 
therefore may consent or disagree to marriage, and, 
if proved to have sufficient discretion, may be- 
queath her personal estate ; at fourteen is at years 
of legal discretion, and may choose a guardian: at 
seventeen may be executrix ; and at twenty-one may 
dispose of herself and her lands. So that full age 
in male or female is twenty-one years, which age is 
completed on the day preceding the anniversary of 
a person’s birth; who till that time is an infant, 
and so stiled in law. Among the antient Greeks 
and Romans women were never of age, but subject 
to perpetual guardianship unless when married, 
nisi convenissent in manum viri: and, when that 
perpetual tutelage wore away in process of time, 
we find that, in females as well as males, full age 
was not till twenty-five years. Thus, by the con- 
stitution of different kingdoms, this period, which 
is merely arbitrary, and juris positivi, is fixed at 
different times. Scotland agrees with England in 
this point; (both probably copying from the old 
Saxon_constitutions on the continent, which ex- 
tended the age of minority “ad annum vigesimum 
ty nag et eo usque juvenes sub tutelam reponunt ”) 
ut in Naples they are of full age at eighteen ; in 
France, with regard to marriage, not till thirty ; 
and in Holland at twenty-five.”—3rd ed., 1769, i. 
463-4. 

This points to an early establishment of 
21 as the age of maturity, but in Saxon 
England a boy was of age when much 
younger. According to the earlier laws, his 
capability of bearing arms and managing 
his property began in his tenth year, but 
in the time of Athelstan 12 was the age. 
By the Salic law 12 was fixed as the age 
of responsibility. This premature ending of 
the period of nonage accounts for the early 
accession of Edward the Martyr, who was 
crowned in his thirteenth year. According 
to Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer,’ 
the beginning of the thirteenth year was 
the universal Germanic majority. 

Blackstone tells us that the king in judg- 
ment of law can never be a minor, and there- 
fore his royal grants and assents to Acts 
of Parliament are good, though he has not 
in his natural capacity attained the legal 
age of 21. Power was given by a statute, 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 17, to rescind and revoke 
all Acts of Parliament that should be made by 
future kings before they attained the age of 
24; but this was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. 
c.11, so far as related to that prince, and 
both statutes were determined by 24 Geo. II. 
e. 24. When a king is crowned under the 
age of 18, it is usual to appoint a protector 
until he attains that age. The Pope declared 
Henry III. of full age at 17, and he con- 
firmed the Great Charter at 18, and under- 
took the administration of the Government 
at 20. Richard II. and Henry VI. were 
under the guardianship of protectors till 





they attained the age of 23. Statutes of 
Henry VIII. provided guardianship for 
successors to the crown, in the case of males 
to the age of 18, and in the case of females 
to the age of 16. 

The Marriage Act of 1772 called forth a 
good deal of ridicule respecting the differ- 
ence in age required by that Act for marriage 
of members of the royal family from that 
at which an heir apparent could rule. The 
following is a fair specimen of these jeux 
@esprit :— 

Says Dick to Tom, ‘‘This Act appears 
he oddest thing alive ; 
To take the crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five. 
The thing a puzzle must remain ; 
For, as old Dowdeswell said, 
‘So early if one’s fit to reign, 
One must be fit to wed.’” 
Says Tom to Dick, ‘‘ The man’s a fool, 
r knows no rubs of life ; 
Good friend, ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife!” 
Tuomas Won. Huck. 
Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Saffron Walden. 


The Introduction to ‘ The Law and Prac- 
tice relating to Infants,’ by A. H. Simpson, 
3rd ed., 1909, traces the history of the age 
of majority being fixed at twenty-one years, 
and gives numerous references on the sub- 
ject. C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library. 


Tue AuTHoRsHIP oF ‘ Pax Vosis’ (11 S* 
vii. 328).—At 8 S. vii. 388 the late W. C. B. 
had @ query on this subject, which elicited 
no reply, beyond an editorial note attributing 
the work to 8S. J. Brown. This was, doubt- 
less, on the authority of Halkett and Laing, 
or the B.M. Catalogue. I have tried in 
vain to find out anything about 8S, J. 
Brown. At p. 391 was a reference to an 
earlier ‘Pax Vobis’ (1641, 4to), by Thomas 
Warmstrey, D.D. I have a cutting from 
a catalogue attributing the little work to 
Bishop Edmund Gibson, but this is a mere 
conjecture made to fit the initials on the 
title-page, and cannot be correct, as the 
Bishop was only 16 years old when ‘ Pax 
Vobis’ appeared. Another extract states 
that, 

s fessedly an attack on Romanism, this 
Pinang in eaaliy a subtle and roundabout 
attack on the Church of England. It was evidently 
printed abroad.” 

The first edition is dated 1685, and the 
fourth 1687, so that it must have been in 
considerable demand. In the latter year 
appeared ‘Some Dialogues, with Reflections 
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upon a Book called “ Pax Vobis.”’ This 
was anonymous, and was also the subject of 
inquiry by W. C. B. The author was 
Thomas Linford, D.D. (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 


A very interesting reference to ‘ Pax 
Vobis ’ is to be found at p. 221 of Fountain- 
hall’s ‘ Historical Observes’ (Bannatyne 
Club, 1840), which The Atheneum (9 June, 
1900, p. 709) described as “‘ a delightful book, 
which deserves a larger public than the 
limited circle of its fortunate possessors.” 
Under date 1685 Sir John Lauder writes :— 

‘*We ware also much stumbled witha litle book, 
then printed at Edinburgh, ather published by 
Doctor Sibbald, Robert Barclay quaker, or David 
Fairfoull the jesuite, or some priest, called ‘Pax 
Vobis, or Gospell Liberty.’......The designe of the 
book is very knavishly contrived to bafle, disgrace 
and affront our reformation; alledging Melanc- 
ton maintained bigamy ; Calvin, that Christ 
despaired on the crosse; Beza, that the Sacrament 
may be adhibite in other elements then bread and 
win ; but his citations out of them are false and 
distorted. Being write dialogue wayes, it’s easie 
to put no argument in his antagonist’s mouth but 
what he can easily answer Tho the author would 
passe for ane Protestant, yet it’s most evident his 
designe is to shake and unsetle us in our founda- 
tion, hoping that our reeling will at last land us at 


Rome. 
Cc. D. 


Baron Sturz (11 S. vii. 121, 336).— 
The Mr. Stulz whom G. A. Storey, A.R.A., 
knew when a young man must have been 
John Stulz, who died at Norwood, 16 April, 
1849, aged 61. He carried on with Samuel 
Housley a tailors’ business as “ Stulz, 
Housley & Stulz,” at 10, Clifford Street, 
Bond Street, 1817-40, and as “Stulz, 
Housley & Wain,” at same address, 1840-48. 
They employed 300 hands, and netted 
40,0007. a year. Housley invented the 
frock coat which was worn in 1838. He 
died 9 June, 1847. Baron Stulz died 
17 Nov., 1832. FREDERIC BOASE. 


DICKENS: PLACES MENTIONED IN ‘ THE 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’ (11 S.. vii. 
249).—In respect of query (1), might not the 
churchyard of Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, 
have been in Dickens’s mind? It must 
have been a spot quite after his own heart, 
with its crooked gravestones overlooked by 
half a dozen picturesque old houses on the 
eastern side. Now all are razed, including 





the premises for many years occupied by | 
Messrs. Bremner & Frith, tobacco merchants, | 


which made a cul-de-sac of the court. 
Anent query (2), I hazard the conjecture 
that the name of the gallery was fictitious. 
CrcIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


AvuTHorRS WANTED (11 S. vii. 387).— 
Thy works and alms, and all thy good endeavour, &c. 
The four lines are ll. 5-8 of Milton’s Sonnet 
XIV., ‘On the Religious Memory of Mrs 
Catharine Thomson.’ 
And, before he heard, &c., 
are ll. 324-8 of Wordsworth’s poem ‘ Michael.’ 
R. A. Ports. 


The lines 
And, before he heard, &c., 
are from Wordsworth’s ‘ Michael.’ It is 
perhaps worth recalling in connexion with 
this poem that Matthew Arnold, in his 
preface to ‘ Poems of Wordsworth,’ alludes 
to one of its lines— 
And never lifted up a single stone— 
as “the right sort of verse to choose from 
Wordsworth, if we are to seize his true and 
most characteristic form of ene 
V. B. 

(Mr. T. Bayne, Pror. Bensy, Mr. H. E. PowEL1, 
Pror. G. C. Moore Smita, Mr. A. SPARKE, URLLAD, 
and Mr. W. E. WItson also thanked for replies. | 


THE EARL OF PEMBROKE AND RICHARD 
BurBAGE (11 S. vii. 326).—I regret to find 
that the reference has been omitted from 
the letter in which Richard Burbage is 
referred to. As I always like to give my 
references I now supply it: Egerton MS. 
2592, f. 81, Brit. Mus. C. C. SToPEs. 


THe Rep Hanp or Utster (ll S. 
vii. 189, 275, 334, 373). — At p. 334 Mr. 
Harowp BAY Ley refers to the emblem-tipped 
staves used by certain village friendly 
societies in the West of England. In this 
connexion I would point out that the open 
hand, with the heart in the palm of the 
hand, is the crest and principal emblem of 
the great Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 
the largest and richest friendly society in 
the world; the motto is “‘ Amicitia, amor 
et veritas,’ these being signified by the 
hand and heart. The right hand of friend- 
ship or fellowship, placed over the heart, 
signifies love, the open palm denoting truth. 

In the remarkable collection of pottery 
presented by the late Mr. Henry Willett to 
the Corporation Museum at Brighton—a 
collection classified not so much as ceramic 
art, but with regard to the human interest 
connected with each object—one division is 
devoted to Clubs and Societies. There are 
here several pieces of china in the form of 
the open hand, and of the hand and heart, 


| as well as several mugs and jugs bearing the 
|emblem and motto of the order of Odd 


fellowship. 
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In illustration of the antiquity of the hand | Lady Dorothy Nevill’s amusing volumes 


both as a religious emblem and as a tribal | of anecdotes, 


or family badge, I may mention that in the 
Old Jewish Cemetery in the Lauriston 
Road, South Hackney, belonging to the 
Hambro’ Synagogue, a number of the 
tombstones have carved upon them clasped 
hands, this hand-in-hand being, I under- 
stand, the crest or badge of the Cohen 
family, who, according to popular tradition, 
are descendants of the tribe of Levi. 
G. YARROW BALDOCK. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


In an article by George Petrie on the 
‘Coronation Chair of the O’Neils of Castle- 
reigh,’ which was published in The Dublin 
Penny Journal of 22 Dec., 1832, this eminent 
authority wrote :— 

‘““We shall have frequent opportunities in our 
future numbers of returning to the history of the 
illustrious family of the O’Neils, and in the mean- 
time present our readers with an engraving of their 
arms—the bluody hand—from an impression from 
the silver signet ring of the celebrated Turlough 
Lynnoch. It was found a few years ago near 
Charlemont, in the county of Armagh, and is at 
present in the possession of a gentleman of that 
county.” 

It is the right hand which is shown in the 
engraving. J. DE L. S. 


‘IF NOT THE ROSE ” (11 S. vii. 349, 397). 
—A translation of the “ elegant fable of 
Sadi on the advantages of good company ” 
will be found, with the Persian text, in Sir 
William Jones’s ‘Grammar of the Persian 
Language.’ See his ‘ Works,’ London, 1799, 
ii. 237. He notes that the Persians perfume 
pieces of clay with essence of roses, and use 
them in the bath instead of soap. The 
clay says :— 

“IT was a despicable piece of clay; but I was 

some time in the company of the rose; the sweet 
quality of my companion was communicated to 
me; otherwise I should have been only a piece of 
earth, as I appear to be.” 
The passage comes from Sadi’s ‘ Gulistan ’ 
(‘Rose Garden’). Another version, by 
Capt. Eastwick. is given in Claude Field’s 
* Dictionary of Oriental Quotations,’ Lon- 
don, 1911, p. 103, with the original Persian in 
Roman characters. Sir John Malcolm in his 
“Sketches of Persia,’ chap. x., quotes Sir 
William Jones’s translation. In the English 
version of the ‘ Gulistan’ printed by the 
Kama Shastra Society (Benares, 1888) the 
fable occurs on p. 8. STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club. 


Did Benjamin Constant really write, or 
say, “ Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vécu 
avee elle” 2 According to one of the late 


| 





Abraham Hayward, when 
repeating the expression as given above, 
was silenced by the retort. “‘ And if you have, 
it ’s not good manners to boast of it.” With 
all submission to the editor of Bartlett's 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ I suggest that “ Je 
ne suis pas la rose, mais jai vécu prés 
delle.”’ is the correct form; and this is 
borne out by Pror. BENSLy’s contribution. 
R. L. Moreton. 


The idea of association with the rose is 
amplified in the concluding lines of one of 
Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies ’ 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 

will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 
The reference is, of course, to a vase in 
which roses have been distilled. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 

[The lines come from ‘ Farewell! But whenever 
you welcome the Hour.’] 


EpMUND CaRTwRicuHtT (11 S. vii. 349).— 
There is a short memoir of Cartwright in 
Bennet Woodcroft’s ‘ Brief Biographies of 
Inventors of Machines for the Manufacture 
of Textile Fabrics’ (London, 1863). The 
book named by Mr. J. W. Scotr was written 
by Mary Strickland. If your correspondent 
is compiling a new life of Cartwright, he 
may care to be referred to the ‘ Journals of 
the House of Commons’ for 18 March, 1794, 
p. 347, where he will find a petition from 


Cartwright relating to his wooleombing 
machine. 
It is worthy of note that when 


Lord Masham purchased Donnisthorpe’s 
well-known woolcombing patents, he had 
no idea that Cartwright had been engaged 
on the subject as far back as 1789 and 1790. 
Lord Masham made this statement in the 
course of a speech at the weekly dinner given 
by the Mayor of Bradford, 11 May, 1898. 
a report of which appeared in most of the 
papers on the following day, as it contained 
the announcement of an offer to found a 
Cartwright memorial at Bradford. — 


As far as I know, the ‘ Memoir of the Life 
....of Edmund Cartwright,’ 1843, is the 
only complete biography of this divine 
and inventor. The initials ‘ M. 8.” stand 
for Mary Strickland, his daughter, and, as 
might be expected, the book deals very 
inadequately with Cartwright’s inventions. 

H. W. DickKtnson. 
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THE HeEsstAN CONTINGENT: AMERICAN 
War oF INDEPENDENCE (11 S. vii. 364).— 
I send some quotations from ‘ The Hessians 
and the other German Auxiliaries of Great 
Britain in the Revolutionary War,’ by Ed- 
ward J. Lowell (Harper & Bros., New York, 
1884). Note to chap. viii. p. 97 :— 

‘©A letter which has frequently been published, 
purporting to be written at this time by a Prince 
of Hesse-Cassel to a Baron Hohendorf or Hogendorff, 
commanding Hessian troops in America, is a 
clumsy forgery (Kapp’s ‘Soldatenhandel,’ 2nd ed., 
pp. 199-201 ard 255).” 

According to the Appendix, p. 301. 17 Hes- 
sians were killed at Trenton, and 78 wounded. 
On p. 96 it is said that 23 officers and 
886 men surrendered. HELEN BEACH. 


HENRY MEREDITH PARKER (11 S. vii. 49). 
—I am glad to be able to give Mr. H. R. W. 
BLUMFIELD the following particulars about 
this versatile Bengal Civilian, who was 
born in 1796 (?), and died in 1868. 

In early life Parker is said to have been a 
violinist at Covent Garden Theatre, but, 
through the influence of Lord Moira (the 
Marquess of Hastings), he secured a clerk- 
ship in the Commissariat, entered the Service, 
and rose to be a member of the Calcutta 
Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium (later 
the Board of Revenue), retiring in 1842. 
He wrote occasionally as *‘ Bernard Wycliffe,” 
but is best known as the author, under his 
own name, of ‘ The Draught of Immortality, 
and Other Poems, and ‘Bole Ponjis’ 
(‘The Punch Bowl’), in two volumes of 
brilliant prose and verse (Thacker, 1851). 
He excelled as a writer, speaker, actor, 
musician, modern linguist, and draughts- 
man, and was during his residence in Cal- 
cutta in great request by the society of his 
day. This ‘ornament of his service”’ 
was instrumental in materially aiding a 
movement for the regular importation of 
ice into Bengal, one result of which was the 
erection of the ‘“‘ Ice House ’’ in Hare Street, 
only demolished in 1882—a curious globular 
building approached by a flight of steps, 
and on one occasion the scene of a sensational 
murder. Parker wrote “an inimitable ad- 
dress’ to the women of the city for the 
benefit of the sick, beginning with the bor- 
rowed line, ‘‘O woman! in our hours of 
ease.’’ The Misses Eden, sisters of Lord 
Auckland, headed the subscription list, 
and in two days Rs. 3,000 were subscribed. 
He resided at a house in Chowringhee, 
then numbered 26, rented at Company’s 
Rs. 453 5a. 4p., and valued by the pro- 

rietor, Baboo Nubkissin Sing, at Company’s 

s. one Jakh, 








On his departure Parker was entertained 
at a farewell dinner at the Sans Souci 
Theatre in Park Street (now St. Xavier's 
College), the ill-fated house at which, on 
2 Nov., 1843, the beautiful Mrs. Esther 
Leach, the actress (‘‘ the Indian Siddons ”’), 
was fatally burnt, the theatre never after- 
wards recovering popularity as a place of 
entertainment. 

‘Bole Ponjis’ includes, among much 
else, ‘Mr. Simms’ (the owner of the office 
jaun “of pale Pomona green’’), ‘The 
Adjutant’ (with its clever references to 
Clive), ‘Chateaux en Espagne’ (touching on 
the Calcutta of Parker’s boyish imagination), 
and an article on the ‘ Decline and Fall of 
Ghosts.’ 

Authorities: Buckland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Indian Biography,’ Cotton’s ‘ Calcutta, Old 
and New,’ and ‘ Bengal, Past and Present,’ 
of the Calcutta Historical Society. 

Witmot CoRFIELD. 


Buxaty Famity: ‘Sun Fire OFFIcE” 
Masonic LopceE (11 S. vii. 268). — It would 
be of considerable interest if Mr. J. M. 
Buttocw would be good enough to give 
his authority for the announcement that 
there was a Masonic lodge in existence, 
presumably in 1784, entitled the “Sun Fire 
Office ’’ Lodge, London. Can he also state 
the date when the lodge was formed, and the 
circumstances which led to the adoption of 
its title ? 

I have ascertained that towards the close 
of the eighteenth century several Masonic 
lodges under the title of the “Sun” were 
in existence, but I have failed to trace that 
any one of these was specially named the 
** Sun Fire Office ’’ Lodge. 

I should further be glad to learn what 
evidence Mr. Buttocu has that Francis 
Bukaty was a Freemason, and the repre- 
sentative of the Grand Lodge of Poland in 
1784. 

Any additional particulars of the ‘ Sun 
Fire Office’’ Lodge which Mr. BuLitoc# 
may possess would be most acceptable. 

Francis H. REiTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas: ‘ MonTE CRISTO’ 
(11 8S. vii. 369)—Calmann Lévy’s list of 
285 volumes of the ‘(Euvres complétes 
d’Alexandre Dumas’ (1895) contains no 
reference to any “sequel” to ‘Le Comte 
de Monte-Cristo’ ; but this publisher issued 
about the same time, in a cheap edition 
(a franc), ‘Le Nouveau Monte-Cristo,’ in 
one volume, by W. Reynolds, a_ prolific 
author. T. H. Barrow. 
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‘*DowLeR” (11 8S. vii. 370).—Might it | 8vo, 62 pp.; Ed. Frain, ‘ Les Familles de 
mean ‘doweller,” one who dowels, i.e., | Vitré de 1400 a 1789, avec listes et piéces 
fastens wood together with dowels or wooden | justificatives ’ (Rennes, 1877); and E. de la 
bolts, in carpentry or cask-making or wheel- | Gaulerie, ‘ Tableaux généalogiques, Notices 
making ? Stone may also be dowelled.|et Documents inédits sur les Familles de 
As the word does not seem to be recorded | Vitré et Paroisses environnantes du XV° au 
in the dictionaries, it might be useful to | XVIII* Siécles.’ C. Brossard, ‘ France Pitto- 











give in ‘N. & Q. an extract from the in- | resque et Monumentale,’ vol. ii., has some 
capital illustrations of the town and of the 
chateaux, and others may be found in 
P. Joanne’s and Vivien de St. Martin’s two 
great T'opographies of France. There is a 
cartulary of the Barony of Vitré and of the 
Due de la Trémoille in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. A. L. HumpHreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 

For full details as to Vitré see P. Paris- 
Jallobert’s ‘ Journal historique de V.’ (Vitré, 
1881); and for families connected with the 
place various works, especially those by 
EK. de la Gaulerie (Vitré, 1890-91) and E. 
Frain (Rennes, 1877). mentioned in the 
Abbé U. Chevalier’s ‘ Répertoire des Sources 
historiques du Moyen Age,’ ‘ Topo-Biblio- 
graphie ’ section, col. 3317. W.A.B.C. 

[L. L. K. also mentions the Abbé Chevalier’s 
work.] 

“ Suspway ” (11 S. iv. 487).—This word 
occurs in the title of a work written by John. 
Williams in 1828, called ‘An Historical 
Account of Subways in the British Metropolis 
for the Flow of Pure Water and Gas.’ He 
had previously in 1822 taken out a patent 
for his invention, in which he describes him- 
self as of Cornhill in the city of London, 
stationer. 

I do not think that his invention found 
much favour until within the last half- 
century, about which time a subway was 
built when Southwark Street was being 
constructed. Like many other inventors, 
John Williams was before his time. 

R. B. P. 


** Bucca-Boo ” (11 S. vii. 89, 155, 378).— 
See Fosbroke, under heading of ‘ Gnat’: 
“The Termites, a most destructive species 
of ants, are called in the Bulama ‘bug-a- 
bugs,’ whence our bug-a-booe.”’ 


denture, with the exact date. Will A. C. C. 
be so good as to supply this ? 
L. R. M. SrracHan. 
Heidelberg. 


The etymological derivation of ‘‘ dowler ”’ 
is probably to be found in ‘‘ dowlas,” which 
occurs in Webster. Dowlas, originally manu- 
factured at Doullens in Picardy, was also 
at one time extensively made in the North 
of England and in Scotland, but calico has 
now taken its place in common use. It may 
therefore safely be assumed that a “‘ dowler ” 
was a person engaged in making dowlas, 
just as a millhand who looks after looms 
in a mill is described as a weaver, and a 
cotton operative as a spinner. 

T. H. Barrow. 


I should think that a “ dowler ”’ is a maker 
of coarse woven materials such as canvas, 
and hand-spun household linen such as 
cloths. Coarse textile fabrics go by the name 
of “ dowelling.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 


OBELISK AT ORANGE GROVE, BATH (11 8S. 
vii. 309, 376).—In The Gentleman’ s Magazine 
of November, 1762, there appears a short 
essay on William Nash, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract from p. 542 :— 

‘“He erected an obelisk 30 feet high in a grove 
near the Abbey Church, since called the Orange 
Grove, in memory of the late Prince of Orange’s 
recovery there from a dangerous sickness, who made 
him a present of a snuff-box. On the west side of 
the P estal are the Prince’s arms, and on the east 
the following inscription :...... es 

WEsT AUSTRALIAN. 


[The inscription was given ante, p. 376 ] 


VitrRE: TREMOULLIERE (11 S. vii. 329). 
—The name of this place should have been 
given as Vitré, and the name of the family is 
Trémoille. There are two books of import- 
ance: ‘Essai sur l’Histoire de la Ville de 
Vitré et des Seigneurs,’ par Louis du Bois 
(Paris, 1839), and ‘ Journal historique de 
Vitré, ou documents et notes pour servir & 
Vhistoire de cette ville, accompagnés de 
nombreuses listes’ (Vitré, 1881), 4to,. pp. 
xxxvi and 600, 6 plans, and 3 planches, 
sceaux, &c. See also A. de la Borderie, 
‘Les Paroisses de Vitré, leurs origines et 
leur organisation ancienne’ (Paris, 1877), 





AITCHO. 


FitzGERALD AND OMAR KuayyAm (11 8. 
vii. 370)—By consulting ‘‘ Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, with 
their Original Persian Sources literally trans- 
lated by Edward Heron-Allen” (london, 
B. Quaritch, 1899), any student should be 
convinced of the fidelity of FitzGerald’s 
expression of the thought of the original 
poem. A. G. PorrEer. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Life of Sir Harry Vane the Younger, Statesman 
and Mystic (1613-1662). By John Willcock. 
(Saint Catherine Press.) 

THERE was room for this hiography, and the room 

has been adequately filled. The book before us 

will undoubtedly, for no short time, constitute the 
chief xuthority for the life of the younger Vane. 

Dr. Willcock knows his period well, spares himself 

no trouble in the marshalling of detail, has found 

also in this study at least one opportunity for the 
capturing of facts that have hitherto eluded notice. 

More than that, the character and the intellect of 

Vaue seem to exercise a considerable attraction for 

him, and his sympathy not tiresomely obtruded, 

but at once persuasive and illuminating—makes a 

good medium through which to become acquainted 

with one of the most enigmatic characters in 

English history. 

It is, we think, from a rarely accurate under- 
standing of his man that Dr. Willcock judges, with 
a leniency that is at first sight surprising, yet can 
hardly be called unjust, the one or two instances in 
which Vane’s actions redound not to his honour. 
Such was his possessing himself—surreptitiously 
from his father’s papers—of the piece of evidence 
which brought Strafford to the block ; and such his 
complicity in a plot to kidnap Charles II. which 
is the chief new contribution to history in his 
present work. Both, we take it, were instances of 
the moral obtuseness of the doctrinaire; of the 
infirmity of vision which, in concrete practical 
matters of right and wrong, besets the idealist—as 
the man with long sight is apt not to focus it well 
on things in his hand. From several points of view, 
nothing in Vane’s life is more interesting and 
instructive than his success in the administration 
of the Navy. We should have been glad of yet 
more details of this than Dr. Willcock has given us. 
Here, apparently, was a sphere in which his 
astonishing natural capacity could display itself 
unhindered by the egoism of the theorist, because 
it lay outside the vital range of his theory. 

The study of the relations between Vane and 
Cromwell is one of the most valuable parts of the 
hook, and the secret of Cromwell’s mastery of 
England could, perhaps, hardly be more vividly 
brought out than by the contrast the two present. 
For years agreed, or at any rate suiting one 
another, in thought, action in time differentiated 
them. It became plain that, despite his religious 
outlook, the principles which governed Cromwell 
were such as had their operation well within the 
visible world and conformably to its demands; 
while Vane, mystic and “seeker,’’ sought to force the 
visible into conformity with what he apprehended 
to be the laws of another world. Those who 
definitely make this endeavour, though they may 
effect but little, are seldom felt by their neighbours 
to be negligible: ‘‘ The Lord deliver me from Sir 
Harry Vane”’ is the utterance of a fairly typical 
irritation: it is not to be wondered at that no 
more than Cromwell himself could the leading 
Puritans either follow Vane, or easily put up with 
his attitude. Yet in the greatest matter in dispute, 
religious toleration, time has justitied Vane against 
those who opposed him. His subtle mind perceived 
the subtlety of each individual’s relation to the 
unseen world, just as his forthright love of liberty 








assured him of the individual’s right to his own 
in that matter. 

Dr. Willcock relates the circumstances of his end 
and his manner of meeting it with a restrained but 
evident admiration. We agree that the treatment 
he received was shameful : as also that his conduct 
of his trial was fine—magnificent even. But the 
closing scene lacks simplicity, and by that some- 
what lacks dignity; one is driven to wonder how 
one who was preoccupied with the thought of what 
he was going to could trouble his head so much 
about what he was leaving. One gets here more 
insight than elsewhere into the reasons why Vane 
was not popular. 

We think that Dr. Willcock is a little harder than 
need be on Charles, especially during the latter 
years of the war. Save for that, his treatment of 
the men who took the side opposed to Vane is 
markedly kindly and careful of their due. Indeed, 
without long disquisitions or purple patches of 
rhetoric, the book as a whole has some unusual 
touch of humanity about it. There are no uncalled- 
for ‘‘lacrimz’’ :—yet ‘‘ mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Trecentale Bodleianum. A Memorial Volume for 
the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Public 
Funeral of Sir Thomas Bodley, March 29, 1613. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
generously taken on themselves the cost of the 
present book, which, beautifully printed with Fell 
type, forms a charming addition to their Tudor and 
Stuart Library. The careful reader will echo the 
words cf the Preface that ‘“*the grateful thanks of 
all who care for the [University] Library are due 
to them for this graceful act of courtesy and 
appreciation.” 

The little work contains: (1) Bodley’s brief life of 
himself written in 1609, first printed at Oxford in 
1647, and now printed from two Bodleian MSS. ; 
(2) his letter of 28 Feb., 1598, to the Vice- 
Chancellor offering to refound the University 
Library, now printed from the copy preserved 
in the University Register; (3) his first draft 
of the Statutes for the same in English, printed 
from Bodley’s autograph MS.—the basis of the first 
Latin Statutes of 1610; (4) extracts relating to the 
Library from his will, collated with the original ; 
(5) the Latin Funeral Oration given in the Divinity 
School by the Deputy Public Orator, Richard 
Corbet, at that time Proctor and Senior Student of 
Christ Church, and subsequently Dean of Christ 
Church, and Bishop of Oxford and of Norwich—a 
reprint of the 1613 edition ; (6) the elaborate Latin 
Funeral Oration delivered in Merton College 
Chapel by the ‘“‘ever-memorable” John Hales of 
Eton, then Fellow of Merton and public lecturer on 
Greek in the University, reprinted from ‘ Bodleiom- 
nema’ (the Merton tribute to Bodley of 1613), and 
Hales’s first publication, which was done into Eng- 
lish for the Commemoration Service; (7) Bodley’s 
critical letter to Bacon concerning the latter’s 
‘Cogitata et Visa,’ first printed in Richard Parr’s 
‘Life of Ussher,’ 1686; and (8) the form of Com- 
memoration Service held in Merton College Chapel 
on the three hundredth anniversary of Bodley’s 
burial, the first of the three appropriate Psalms 
then used being the twenty-seventh, the first 
three words of which in the Vulgate version are 
oe illuminatio mea,” the University 
motto. 








Misdbo oes 
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The book opens with the famous coat of arms:| The ‘Record’ is full of beautiful illustrations. 
Bodley quartering Hone, his mother’s family. | One of these depicts the Totem pole which Mr. 
When Bodley built the Library, James I. granted | Bertram H. Buxton obtained from the Haida Indian 
him an honourable personal augmentation of his | village of Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands. British 
paternal coat, viz., on a chief azure the three | Columbia, and erected in his grounds, Fox Warren, 
olden crowns of the University arms; and |Cobham. The embedded portion having decayed, 
Cotwaes on him the motto “Quarta Perennis,” | the pole was re-erected on the estate of Mr. George 
the fourth everlasting, 7.e., the eternal crown which | Barnes, Foxholm, and it now stands on a concrete 
rewards a good man’s work. And upon the title- | base, and is held by an iron framing. It is 41 ft. 

age are quoted two happy lines from Henry | high. . 

Vaughan ‘On Sir Thomas Bodley’s Library’ :— _ Weare glad to see in the ‘ Record’ the familiar 
Thou can’st not die! Here thou art more than | initials W. F. H. (Harradence), to whom Mr. Theo- 

safe, philus Pitt, the careful editor, tenders his thanks. 
Where every book is thy large epitaph. T . Imprint for re 17th * as usual, an 
. | excellent specimen of printing. Its contents in- 
Upper Norwood Atheneum Record, 1912. (Pri- | clude an illustrated article on the woodcut portraits 

vately printed.) of Jan Lievens and Dirk de Bray, by Arthur M. 
Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ are familiar with the good | Hind; notes on some wood engravings of Lucien 
work of the Norwood Ramblers, and we are glad | Pissarro, by J. B. Manson; and on wood engravings 
to find from last year’s ‘Record’ that they are | of Noel Rooke, by H. G. Webb. 
more flourishing than ever. The winter meetings Among the introductory notes we find reference 
included an address upon ‘Timber Churches,’ by | made to a recent paragraph in JVhe Pall Mall 
Mr. Henry W. Burrows; and under the leadership | Gazette stating that *‘ An edition of Plato, published 
of Mr. Alfred Burch the Hall of the Ironmongers’ | in Paris in the year 1520, and containing the 
Company and St. Michael's, Cornhill, were visited, | earliest known illustration of a printing press. has 
while Mr. H. F. Murrell took the members to! been presented to the Guildhall Library.” The 
St. Helen’s. Bishopsgate, and St. Mary Wouvlnoth. Imprint says :— 

The first summer excursion, conducted by Mr. T. ‘** As a matter of fact, an illustration of a printing 
Barnett, was to the Missendens, those quiet old | press appears in a book printed by Jodocus Badius 
villages at the foot of the Chiltern Hills. The Abbey | Ascensius, of Lyons, in 1507. Later, the same 
stood just below the parish churchyard, on the site | printer issued a second and larger cut of the same 
of the mansion and grounds still known as Mis- | subject....... The illustration we refer to was the 
senden Abbey. While Henry Honor was Abbot | device adopted by the Ascensian Press asa prinuter’s 
(1462-1513) the Sloane Chartulary was compiled—a | mark, and_ appears on the title pages of their 
curious book in which writs and leases were mixed | books....... We have not had an opportunity of 
up with scraps of general information. The con- | verifying the date of the Ascensian device; but 
tents comprise a Table of the Kings of England, the | have had to rely on a second-hand reference, though 
Way to find Easter, Lists of Christian Virtues, &c. | an excellent one. While verifying otir impression 


Among the many rimed adages is this :— that the statement in 7’he Pall ilall Gazette was 
When the hide aks, memento, an error, we came across the woodcut by Lucas 
And the lypp blaks, confessio, Cranach of a printing press, which formed part of 
And the hert pants, contritio, a border of a title page. It is dated Wittenberg 
And the wind wants, satisfacio, 1520, and _so coincides in age with that of. the 


Guildhall Plato. 

“Tn a catalogue of an exhibition of rare books. 
per &e., relating to printing and printers, issued 
ad judicium. Dy the Typographic Library and Museum, Jersey 
pres é Bookh aM City, New York [New Jersey ”], there is mentioned 

a ris was to boo th, fax ih Tr. | in a note, with reference to the Ascensian picture 
T. C. Thatcher refers in his paper to the fact that | of g printing press, that ‘Only one earlier picture of 
there | Fanny Burney considered her plans for a printing office is known, that printed in @ hook 
Camilla.” Mr. W. H. Truslove chose Ewell, | entitled “The Dance of Death.’ printed in 1499. 
Cheam, and Nonsuch Palace for his ramble; and | This ‘Dance of Death’ is probably that published 
Mr. Arthur J. Pitman conducted a ramble to| at Lyons, but must not be confused with the wood- 
Beaconsfield and Bulstrode. At the end of an | outs commonly ascribed to Holbein. These were 
avenue of limes at Bulstrode Park is a column upon | of Jater date, and do not contain the printer.” 
which stands a solid leaden vase of heraldic design, : , 
bearing the words :— 


And the lemes unwilling lie, libera me domino, 
And the nose waxes cold, domine miserere, 
And the nyes hollows, then the deth follows, veni 


WE learn that an Historical Medical Museum, 





bad fase ther \s cael organized by Mr. Henry 8S. Wellcome, will be 
Stri ok sy lage ib opened in London towards the end of June. It 
: With, hat no thorn shall be will include a collection of the original apparatus 

ithout its rose. used by Galvani in making his first experiments in 


Our readers may remember that at 10S. iv. 127 | galvanism in the eighteenth century; a collection 
a query was asked as to the author of these lines, | of Greco-Roman votive offerings, of special anato- 
but no answer was forthcoming. mical and pathological interest, in silver, bronze, 

Other excursions were to Risborough, conducted | marble, ot terra-cotta, together with a number of 
by Mr. Walter J. Burrows; Ongar, by Mr. T. H. | similar objects used for the same purpose in medi- 
Alexander; Ightham, by Mr Hamilton E. H. | eval and modern times; early medical medals and 
Biden ; the monastic manor of Cobham, by Mr. | coins from the Greco-Roman period ; ancient manu- 
Thomas G. _Larkin; and Kensington, by Mr. | scripts, and early printed medical books; an exten- 
Frederick Higgs. sive collection of amulets and charms connected 
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with English folk - medicine; and a number of 
ancient microscopes and optical instruments, 
gathered from all quarters of Europe, together 
with a selection of surgical instruments used by 
famous surgeons when operating on historical per- 
sonages. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp of Tunbridge Wells sends 
two Catalogues. No. 69 contains Bibliographical 
Books, and auction, library, and other catalogues, 
including the Term Catalogues, 1668-1709, privately 
printed by Edward Arber, 3 vols., 4to, 1903-6, at the 
price of 101.10s. Mr. Barnard offers them for 15s. 
Mr. William Jaggard’s ‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 
the hand-made edition, is 2/. 18s. Mr. Barnard 
devotes his next Catalogue, No. 70, to Rare and 
Valuable Spanish Books. 


Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 40 contains a 
number of works under London Guilds. Under 
Art there are works on Raeburn, Rembrandt, and 
Romney. There is also a general list of books at 
moderate prices. 


Messrs. Maces Bros.’ latest Catalogue of Auto- 
graph Letters and MSS. (306) is no less varied and 
interesting than its predecessors. They have a 
good letter of Tolstoi’s, dated Nov., 1897, dealing 
with his work, to which an English translation is 
appended, 9/. 10s. An important item is a series of 
seven entertaining letters from Scott to Croker, 
dated from Abbotsford and Edinburgh between 
1816 and 1818, on the subject of the lost Regalia of 
Scotland. These are inlaid and bound (by Riviere), 
and two pamphlets by Scott on the Regalia are 
included im the volume, 175/. For a lengthy letter 
of some historical value from William Penn, then 
(Sept.. 1705) in London, to John Evans in charge of 
the government of Pennsylvania, 115/. is asked; 
and another autograph of American interest—the 

rice of which is 100/.—is a ietter from Capt. 

ohn Paul Jones to Jefferson, then Minister Pleni- 
notentiary of the U.S.A. in France, L’Orient, July, 

785. A small collection of Byron treasures—a 
letter from Byron, dated Brighton, 1808, to Grey 
de Ruthyn, and Grey’s reply, together with a 
lock of Byron’s hair—is offered for 68/.; and for 25J. 
a letter of Byron’s to an Eton boy, whom he thanks 
for his “‘ readiness to patronize the son of my friend 
Mr. Hanson.’ There are several good Stuart items, 
among which we may mention a letter of Charles II. 
to D’Estrées, 1673, 22/. 10s., and the exceptionally 
fine letter of Henry, Prince of Wales, in which he 
tells the Dauphin (afterwards Louis XIII.) that he 
is sending him ‘‘a —_ of small dogs,” 1605, 781. 
William Davison’s letter to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
describing the Massacre of St. Bartholomew — 
1572, 321.—must be mentioned, as also the letter, 
dated 1634, written by Louis XIIf. to Monsieur 
Boutilier on the subject of three musketeers who 
are being sent to Richelieu, 15/. 15s. The literary 
items are numerous and good. We have space only 
to mention the letter of Landor’s to Leigh Hunt, 
criticizing Shelley’s ‘Cenci,’ and including verses 
of his own on Shelley, undated, 261. 

Mr. W. M. Murpny’s Liverpool Catalogue 18¢4 is 
a good miscellaneous list, and the prices are mode- 
rate. A copy, new. in cloth, of Haydn’s ‘ Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain,’ 1911, is 2/. 2s. 
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Mr. Lupwie RosEntHAL of Munich sends his 
Catalogue 149, containing old French books. There 
are 6,800 items. Lists are given under Africa, 
Agriculture, Bibliography, Germany and Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Mathematics, and Military. Under America 
are the voyages of Lahontan, La Pérouse, and Las 
Casas. Among works under Paris are Couche’s 
‘Galerie du Palais Royal,’ 3 vols., folio, 300 francs, 
and Cosway’s ‘ Galerie du Louvre,’ 100 francs. There 
are some choice manuscripts, including ‘ De- 
scription des douze Césars abregees avec ques leurs 
figures faictes et portraictes selon le naturel,’ on 
vellum of the sixteenth century, 7,500 francs. 


Messrs. SoTHERAN’s Catalogue 735 is full of 
curious interest. We select for notice a few of the 
older items, though there are several more modern 
works which might equally deserve it. There is 
a copy of William Adlington’s translation of 
Apuleius, in black-letter, with ‘large woodcut 
initials, Thomas Harper for Thomas Alchorn, 
1639, 5/. There is the translation by E.G[rimstone] 
—Val. Sims for Edward Blount and William 
Apsley, 1604—of Acosta’s ‘The Natvrall and Morall 
Historie of the East and West Indies,’ 107. 10s. ; 
Also the ‘Grooten Atlas oft Werelt Beschry- 
ving,’ by Joan Blaeu, vols. i-iii. and vi—ix., 
in the original Dutch vellum, Amsterdam, 1664-5, 
25’. We noticed also a first edition—offered for 
9/. 9s.—of Hennepin’s ‘New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America,’ having sundry additions 
which do not appear in the first French edition, 
1698 ; the ‘ Historia de la Conquista de la Provincia 
de el Itza by Juan de Villagutierre Sotomayor,’ 
Madrid, 1701, 5l. 5s.; and a copy of the 1539 edition 
of ‘The Castel of Helth,’ by Syr Thomas Elyot, a 
black-letter quarto bound by W. Pratt, 10. 10s. 
But the best of these items is a copy of the black- 
letter first edition of Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ in 
two thick folio volumes, imprinted for John Harri- 
son, 1577, which is offered for 25/. 


Messrs. SucKLING have a Catalogue (No. 8) of 
Engraved Portraits, most of them at moderate 
prices. We note Bacon, folio engraving by Mar- 
shall, 1640, 5s ; Braham the singer, 5s. ; John Bright, 
2s. 6d.; Rajah Brooke, 2/. 2s.; Chapman, the trans- 
lator of Homer, 2s. 6d.; Cobden, 28. 6d.; Capt. 
Cook, reprinted _from the original plate, 5s. ; Be 
eee. 5s.; Elizabeth Fry, l/. 15s.;  Hengist 

orne, author of ‘ Orion,’ 1s.; George Henry Lewes, 
2s.; and Phil May, drawn in crayon by himself 
(this crowing was made at the Savage Club on the 
night of Dr. Nansen’s reception), 41, 4s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the valua 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 











